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Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 242.) 

From this time, it would appear that he kept no 
memorandums until the Sixth mouth, 1826, when 
he writes as follows, viz :— 

“ Looking over my memorandums, I do not find 
any account of several extensive journeys in the 
service of Truth, performed since my second mar- 
riage, for which my wife freely gave me up, and I 
am apprehensive that I did not keep minutes of 
them, or if I did, they are mislaid. I performed 
several journeys on a religious account in the States 
of New York and Vermont, and in Canada, pre- 
vious to going to Europe; but find no account of 
them. I feel disposed to mention them, to show 
that I have spent a considerable part of the best 
of my days in the cause of my dear Redeemer ; 
not boastingly, but in humility, and under some 
afflicting considerations respecting the present state 
of our Society. It is a comfort to me to thiuk, 
that I have endeavoured to be devoted to the good 

















opportunities I might have had, to accumulate 
wealth; but a man’s life or the happiness thereof, 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things he 
possesseth, and perhaps few have enjoyed more 
contentment than I have. 

“Accompanied by my dear friend John Gurney, 
I travelled at almost all seasons of the year, both 
before and since I returned from England, some 
thousands of miles in the old settled parts of the 
States of Vermont and New York, as well as in 
Canada; and also visited several new settlements 
forming in divers places, and had many meetings 
for those not of our Society. Incompany with wy 
dear friend Henry Warrington, jr., I went into the 
State of Ohio in the year 1819, attended the 
Yearly Meeting and a few other meetings in that 
State and in Pennsylvania; and at another time 
he was with me in a visit to the meetings in Bucks 
county; and Smith Upton bad an arduous journey 
With me in the second visit I made to some parts 
of Maryland, Virginia and Carolina. 

“T have often reflected upon the precious sea- 
sons, in which our spirits were baptized together 
with Friends, in these journeys, as well as in one 
I performed with dear Enoch Dorland, in Canada; 
and that the Shepherd of Israel, who worketh by 
whom he will work, has been pleased to make use 
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of me as an instrument to convince some, and to 
awaken others; by whose example and engage- 
ment in the Lord’s cause, many have been brought 


to the knowledge of the Truth, as it is in Jesus, 


and several meetings have been settled where no 
meetings of Friends had been held; and my spirit 


has glowed with thankfulness for his goodness to 
me, an unworthy servant. 

“And now when I feel the infirmities of age 
coming upon me, the cause appears as precious to 
me as ever; but alas! how different is the state 
of society! Schism is beginning to make its ap- 
pearance in an appalling manner; and why is it 
so? Because all have not kept their first love; 
but giving place to false reasoning, have departed 
from the'l'ruth, and made innovations in doctrine— 
the minds of Friends have become alienated one 
from another, and those who should have been 


examples to the flock, have been the means of 


leading others astray. The discipline of the church, 
if not discarded, is much neglected, and endeavours 
used to weaken this hedge. Discordant sentiments 
disturb the quiet of society, and in some places 
threaten its dissolution. The youth, taking advan- 
tage of the commotion, have, in many iustances, 


taken their flight into the customs and fashions of 


the world, so that they would not be recognized 
either by their dress or address, as members of our 
religious Society. An awful responsibility rests 
upon some of those who stand in the fore ranks; 
and I have often felt willing to investigate myself, 
and see wherein I have contributed to this sorrow- 
ful change; and now fervently desire not to justify 
myself, by avoiding,a close scrutiny, as respects my 
conduct and the doctrines I preach. 1 am not 
sensible of holding any sentiments different from 
what I first set out with, and held up to the public 
in the beginning of my ministerial labours; which 


cause, although I have thereby deprived myself of|doctrines had a good effect to unite me to my 


friends, and rendered them near to me. 


“Friends were then united in the covenant of 
life, and were indeed engaged to keep the unity of 


the spirit, in the bond of peace, mutually concerned 
to watch over one another in love for good, and 
not for evil. Judging of causes from their effects, 


as well as from an evidence in my own mind, of 


the soundness of the doctrines of the Society, as 
set forth in their approved writings, I consider the 
cause of the present disunity to be a departure 
from those doctrines. Unsound dcctrines teem not 
only from the press, but from the galleries of our 
meeting-houses. I say, unsound; because the So- 
ciety of Friends have uniformly acknowledged their 
belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ, without 
striving to make it appear, that the Divine power 
with which he was filled, made him the light of the 
world, whilst he was neo more than one of the 
prophets; that the Divine power only was termed 
Christ, &c., with divers other vague and indefinite 
terms, which are used by those who have departed 
from the faith, and which border on the Unitarian 
notions, and are contrary to plain Scripture testi- 
mony. 

“Some who advocate these unsound views, 


aware of the difference between their sentiments 
and those of our first Friends, strive greatly, by 
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misconstruing and garbling their writings, to make 
it appear that their doctrines are the same as those 
of George Fox and other worthies; but with all 
their ingenuity, their flimsy guises are seen tbrough, 
even by many who adhere to them, who candidly 
acknowledge that their notions are new in the So- 
ciety; but labour hard to allegorize the Scriptures, 
so as to make them suit their purposes, saying 
much about an increase of light, and the necessity 
of walking in the light, it is to be feared, without 
due consideration-of the danger of mistaking dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness. Hence the’ 
works of darkness are produced, such as reviling, 
persecuting, evil speaking, backbiting and evil 
surmising, &c., and all under the specious pretence 
of reformation and advancement. Ah! truly, if 
the light in us be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness ! 

“ T mourn over the state we are in; but as our 
religious Society was gathered by an outstretched 
arm, and our worthy predecessors were supported 
by the invincible power of Jesus, under the deep 


sufferings they had to endure, for their faithfulness 


in the cause of their Lord and Saviour, so I am 
at times comforted in the belief, that, however 


great the defection, and wide-spread the devasta- 


tion, the Society will yet know the armies of aliens 
and apostates to be arrested in their career, and 
turned backward ; and that the blessed Head of 
the church will raise up judges as at the first, and 
counsellors as at the beginning. 

* 1828, Seventh month 22nd. The present isa 
time of peculiar trial, and proving of faith and 
constancy of the Lord’s people, in the Society of 
Friends, among whom, unworthy as I am, I trust 
{ may rank myself. The unsettlement, respecting 
which | wrote in 1826, has greatly increased since 
that time. ‘Then the disorder was chiefly evinced 
by the younger members who had joined them- 
selves to Elias Hicks and his partisans, in their 
unsound principles; and their endeavours to change 
the discipline and order of Society, so as to suit 
their own views. They have now so far obtained 
their ends, that Friends who have stood firm in en- 
deavouring to maintain the doctrines of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, and the christian disei- 
pline established by our worthy predecessors, have 
had to endure much opposition and reproach from 
them.” ‘ 

In the year 1830, in company with several other 
Friends, he performed a visit to Friends in the 
western parts of New York and in Canada, during 
which he wrote the two letters, from which the 
following extracts are made, viz :— 

“ Queenstown, Upper Canada, 

Eighth mo. 28th, 1830. 

“[ find that the mercies of an Almighty and 
condescending Caretaker of his people, are not 
withheld in a land of strangers, but mercifully 
vouchsafed to visitors and visited. Amidst the 
many causes of depression, which are to be met 
with as I pass along, I fiud these are to be relid 
upon; and when I reflect on the past, with refer- 
ence to my frieuds and the uvhappy division that 
has taken place in Society, and unsettled some of 
them and left them to be tossed as upon the ocean 
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of life, comparable to a bark upon the sea, without| and gives strength to the weak, whilst songs of|mines; but such is not the fact. My informants 


compass or rudder, I am increasingly confirmed iu 
the belief, that a spirit of delusion has blinded the 
eyes of many who have left the Society; and others, 
from an unjustifiable attachment to individuals, are 
hurried forward in their opposition to Friends. A 


humble possession in the Truth is preferable to| prostrate me as with my mouth in the dust; while 


riches, honors, or the applause of the world; and 
I am thankful that my mind is stayed on Him who 
is strength. in weakness, riches in poverty, and a 
present Helper in the needful time, with desires for 
the establishment of the sincere-hearted, upon the 
immoveable foundation. For the encouragement of 
these I am frequently engaged; and sometimes, 
for the information of the misled and misinformed, 
I have to point out the causes of the division that 
has taken place. Our meetings are frequently 
large, and sometimes held in houses belonging to 
other societies, while the occupancy of them is de- 
nied to the Separatists; who say, it is in conse- 
quence of our being more like other societies than 
they are. Be it so, if our agreement is in the fun- 
damental doctrines of christianity. But why then 
do they endeavour to deceive the world, by saying, 
there is no difference between them and us? ‘These 
things have occasioned a full development of the 
causes of the separation, I believe in the wisdom, 
and | humbly trust, under the influence of the 
power, of Truth. 

“At Grassy-point, where two prominent leaders 
of the Hicksites reside, all the few members of 
Society went off, except three women who remained 
firm Friends, neither of their husbands being 
members. We rode nearly twenty miles to the 
place in a wagon, and were cordially received by 
one of them; and while notice was spreading of a 
meeting to be held next day, we walked a mile or 
more to see another of them; the third had gone 
on foot to give notice of the mecting, which was 
held to our satisfaction. 

“ From Pickering we went to York, the seat of 
governmeut for Upper Canada, where we had a 
large meeting in the house belonging to the Meth- 
odists. For a few di-joined members I felt, to use 
the words of a more worthy man, ‘a travail of 
soul,’ and shall not easily forget them ;—great 
would be the advantage to these, did but a few 
real Friends live in the place, to hold a meeting 
and encourage them to look to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift, to bless their endeavours to 


procure a subsistence for themselves and their chil- | 


dren. The advantages held out to enterprising 
persons, allure many from Europe and the United 
States to this place, and they often meet with dis- 
appointments, and sometimes disagreeable conse- 
quences result. I cannot easily forget the emotions 


of tenderness I felt, on seeing three lovely, plain’ 
little Irish girls, who were motherless, and neither | Petersburg. . The colonel accompanied it as far as 


of them ubove twelve years old, come forward and 
take their seats near where we sat.” 


“ Farmingham, Ninth mo. 13th, 1830. 


“To loiter my time away, does not seem suited |to the capital, and by some means prevented the 
to my natural turn of mind, which has marked my circumstances of the case reaching the ear of his 
I have therefore|imperial master, or a pension would never have 
taken the pen—not to beguile time, but rather to|been granted for extraordinary service. 
let thee know that time doth not pags heavily away. 
With a mind as serene as the unruffied sea, I ru-|who were banished to this distant spot. 
minate on the various views which present respect- 


course through life hitherto. 


ing the time past, present and tocome. The future 


though enveloped in darkness, is yet sufficiently 
unfolded, to show the true believer, that an Sane, which lies beyond the Baikal, on the road 
Creator, whose providence is marked in the changes 

of the revolving seasons, will not forsake his hum-|no mines there, so that in order to carry out the 
ble servants, who, like the autumn leaves, are, one sentence of the convicts to the letter, they have 


after another, falling to the ground. The eye o 
faith is not left to grope in the dark, destitute o 


that reality which is as bread to the hungry soul,|ciuded that the exiles never were employed in the 


thanksgiving and praise mitigate the sufferings of 
decaying nature. As to the past, the consequences 
of fallen nature, as presented to view by memory, 
evil as they have been in a greater or less degree, 
jalthough through grace not of the deepest dye, 


were the ‘unfortunates,’ and their wives, all of 
whom were living in Irkoutsk, and in other places 
that I have visited. I was on terms of great in- 
timacy with these people, and retain many pleasing 
recollections of them. They were taken from the 
capital in chains, each man in a telega, attended 
by a gendarme, (this is an especial corps under the 
command of the secret police,) but not by the usual 
route through Moscow; they were sent by Yaroslar 
and Vatka. This was through a part of the coun- 
try but little travelled, and they entered on the 
great Siberian road before reaching Perm. Orders 
were given that no time should be lost on the road, 
nor any stoppage allowed, except for refreshment, 
Their journey was a long one, 7029 versts (4686 
miles), aud they were hurried onward, night and 
day. On the evening of the thirtieth day, they 
reached Nertchinsk, and were handed over to the 
authorities. Here they slept, and the next morn- 
ing started for the mines, at a distance of 279 
versts. They reached them in the afternoon of the 
following day, having travelled over 7308 versts in 
thirty-two days. Here was their prison and place 
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hope, like the anchor which securely stays the once 
greatly tossed bark, fixes the mind on Him who 
died for sinners on Calvary’s mount. When the 
|past presents anything which will compare, even 
in a faint manner, with justice, mercy, or humility, 
and the performance of religious duties, though 
vile nature may assiduously seek to draw self in 
for a share of commendation, it is, nevertheless, 
compelled, in great abasedness, to ascribe all to 
| unmerited grace. Then with David we may not 
only recount the mercies of our God, by whom we 
have been enabled to run through a troop, or to 
j\leap over a wall; but pray for one another, in 
the strength vouchsafed by Him who doeth all 
things aright. 

‘My prayers are continued for thee and our 
|dear children, and for all the objects of redeeming 
grace, especially for the household of faith, who|of punishment, and they quickly found themselves 
are as the salt of the earth. And ascribing glory|in the hands of a man, who determined to carry 
and honor to Him who ruleth on high, and taketh|out their sentence in its utmost rigour. 

‘cognizance of the actions of men, I trust I may} ‘They arrived on the Wednesday, and on the fol- 
inform thee, that my desire for the prosperity of|lowing Monday morning, Prince Volkonskoi, Prince 
‘the cause of the Lord Jesus, is undiminished ; it] 'Troubetskoi, and four others, began their mining la- 
‘never appeared to me more interesting, than it has|bours. ‘This was hard service ; wielding the pick- 
\through the course of this journey; though its be-|axe and hammer was a new occupation, and their 
ing assailed as it is by pretended friends, has|keeper made their toil severe. ‘The others, as they 
strengthened its enemies to exult over it. But it|/arrived, were divided into gangs, and sent to the 
is my belief, that the prince of the power of the|mines. Each was known only by his number, and 
‘air, that rules in the children of disobedience, will| here they worked for two years. Others were banish- 
not be able to remove the chief corner-stone.” ed to a solitary life in the forests of Yakoutsk, and 

(To be continued.) of these exiles I could also give a few incidents that 

nena would not say much for the ‘leniency of the govern- 
ment or its servants’ of which Erman speaks. * * 
Several of these exiles were advanced in years, and 
had left grown up sons and daughters ; others, 
their juniors, were torn away from young children, 
and mothers with infants in their arms, had pressed 
up to the telegas to give the father a last look at 
his child. Some had been but recently married, 
many were single, and a few had not reached their 
twentieth year. 

The first lady who followed her husband, was 
the Princess ‘Troubetskoi; she was young, and de- 
termined to share the fate of her partner, and, if pos- 
sible, soothe his years of banishment. It was with 
great difficulty that she obtained permission ; and 
when it was granted, it was coupled with a condi- 
tion that ‘no lady who followed her husband to his 
place of exile, should ever return.’ Even such a 
condition did not change her resolve, and she start- 
ed, accompanied only by a faithful maid-servant, 
who determined to share her danger and her exile. 
She narrated to me an account of her adventurous 
journey of near 5000 miles, made during a severe 
winter, when she often encountered the fearful storms 
so frequent in Siberia. Nor were they the only 
dangers—she had seen the wolves running on each 
side the sledge, ready to pounce on the horses if 
they slackened speed or fell. These were not slight 
trials for a delicate woman to encounter; but some 
of the incidents of her adventure are among the 
most touching I ever heard. ; 

She, however, finally reached Nertchinsk in 
safety, and a mining engineer officer, who was re- 
turning to the zavod, kindly offered to escort her 
to her destination. Her inquiries of this gentleman 
were numerous. She wished to kuow the fate of 
her husband. He gave her an assurance that he 
was well, but evaded all other questions. On their 
arrival she was taken to that officer’s home, and 











For “The Friend.” 
Nertchinsk, and the Siberian Exiles. 
(Concluded from page 245.) 

“ The season ended by a sharp frost, stopping all 
ithe operations at the mines, and seventy poods, 
(say $750,000,) was the produce, to set against the 
misery many had endured, and the terrible sacri- 
fice of life. This was the most costly gold that 
‘ever entered his imperial majesty’s treasury; for 
it has been stated, and on good authority, that 
every pood cost him thirteen lives, This cireum- 
stance created a great sensation throughout the 
Altai and in all the mining districts, and every one 
expected it would be a matter of serious conse- 
quence to the officer, who had shown such utter 
disregard for the lives of those under his charge. 

By the first winter roads a caravan left Nert- 
chinsk, carrying the produce of the mines to St. 


|\Irkoutsk, where I saw him several times before his 
departure ; but the extent of the calamity was not 
then generally known. He preceded the caravan 





I must say a few words about some of the exiles, 
Erman 
says, vol. ii., p. 183, ‘ The “ unfortunates,” of the 
14th of December, who had been condemned to 
hard labour, were confined to the settlement at 


’ 





from Verkne Oudinsk to Nertchinsk. There are 


f 


erected a polishing mill, in which to employ them.’ 
f 


Whoever has read this paragraph, will have con- 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 


his wife offered all the comforts their dwelling af- 
The meeting, [Yearly Meeting of North Caro- 


forded, while he sent her passport to inform his! 


chief of her arrival, and expressed to him her de-! lina, in the year 1828,] was brought under excr- | 
sire to see the prince. Presently a police officer cise, on account of the departure, which had of 


arrived, and told her that he had received instruc-| later times taken place amongst some of the mem- 
tions to conduct her to her quarters, and that she| bers of this Yearly Meeting, from plainness of 
would be permitted to see her husband on the mor-| dress and address, and not altogether confined to 
row. 
waid, bearing all the aspects of a prison, and it, thereon, and much salutary advice communicated. 
was announced that she was not at liberty to visit The following circumstance was related in the 
any one in the town, without permission. Next| meeting, by a Friend who was an eye and ear- 
morning she was taken to the house of the chief,| witness, and who had acted as one of the jurors in 
where she urged her request to see the prince, and| the case. Four men were called to be witnesses 
also to be permitted to spend some hours each day|in a trial before the court, and were required to 
in his society. The first part of her request was| take the oath; all were dressed alike fashionably. 
granted, but the latter was refused; and this man| Vn being directed to put their hands upon the 
said as she had come to share her husband's exile,| book, all were sworn but one, and they departed, 
she must submit to prison discipline; adding that|leaving the one standing; which the judge ob- 
she was not to be permitted to write a single line, 
without its passing through his hands. 

After this, he ordered the police to conduct her} 
to the prince, giving his number but not his name, 
and then to her dwelling. A sledge was waiting 
for them, and the man drove them several versts 


He an- 
He said, 


following language. “ Do you affirm?” 
swered, “ Yes.” “Are you a Quaker ?” 
“Yes.” “Do you belong to that church or soci- 
ety?” He said, “Yes.” After a little pause, the 
judge replied, “ The time had been, when the mem- 
to one of the mines, where she was conducted down| bers of that society were known by their peculiar 
and along the galleries, to where the exiles were| dress and appearance; but it is not so now: you 
working. For a few moments they all gazed on|could not be known by your dress, you are like a 
her in amazement, thinking it a vision; and the! ship on the sea or privateer sailing under false 
spell was only broken, when she rushed into her) colours, that it may vot be known.” 

husband’s arms. I dare not attempt to paint this} I felt it best to give this circumstance a place 
interview ; but the clanking of his chains recalled|in these memoirs, should they ever meet the public 
her to a knowledge of his position, and the police} eye, in hopes it may prove as a watchword to such, 
oficer proved that he possessed a better heart than| Who may be tempted to gratify their natural incli- 
his chief, by removing her from a scene heart-rend-| pation, by departing from that simplicity into 
ing to all. The chief placed her on prison fare,| which the Truth first led its followers. 

nor would he permit her to have tea. After this, Tuomas SHILLITOE. 
she saw the prince once a week, but not in the 


mines. In about a month, two other ladies arrived,! The Trade in Cloverseed—In the last annual 
and went through the same ordeal. Highteen 


u 1 report of the Board of Directors of the Corn Ex- 
mouths passed without any change, when this/ change, there was a paragraph deserving more than 
bratal man was called before a tribunal from which! g passing notice. It had reference to the trade in 
none can escape. After his death, another officer| cloverseed, and showed conclusively that in that 
was appointed, who received the ladies, and treated | 


v article Philadelphia is, beyond all question, the 
them as members of his own family. He did| great leading mart. 


everything consistent with his duty to relieve the! Nothing can be more impressive on this point 
unfortunate exiles, and through his intercession, at| than the figures quoted in the Corn Exchange re- 
the end of two years, they ceased to work in the} port, which say that more than two-thirds of the 
wines, and then were femoved to Chita and the| whole amount of cloverseed exported from the 
mill.” United States during the year 1860 was purchased 


here, in an uncleaned condition, and cleaned, 


“Tried to Do Something.” —“ 1 have tried to! : iladelphia. T 
do something for the Redeemer’s cause.” What|Poving aa ee 


have you tried to do? Something in the shape of 











Bushels. 


outward activity, which shall atone for neglecting) Whole export of cloverseed in the U. S., 70,000 
tokeep the heart? He who would pray aright Export from Philadelphia, . . . 52,212 
must lift up holy hands without wrath or doubting, “ 


New York, .. . 10,000 

It is usual to suppose that the trade done here 
is chiefly confined to the supply of our own popu- 
lation, the purchase of-raw materials for our fac- 
tories, the sale and shipment of their products, and 
the shipment of coal. But here is an article which 
does not enter into any of these item», and yet 
Philadelphia is for it the great market of the coun- 
try. Nor is the trade a decreasing cne, as may be 


and he who would do something for Christ, should) 
act from the promptings of a heart that earnestly | 
desires to be holy as God is holy. 

Have you tried to do some great thing? or, have 
you tried to do everything heartily as unto God? 
Have you in all things sought to honour him? If 

. %, you have not only tried to do something, but} 
you have done something for the Redeemer's| 
cause.— S. S, Zimmes. 








The Cedars of Lebanon.—These stately trees,| years : 


‘everal of which are believed to have been in their) 1857 4,450 bushels. 
prime when Solomon built the temple, stand by} 1858 16,021 * 
themselves in a gorge of the mountains, with no} 1859 ‘ 21,939 * 
other trees near them. Of “all the cedars of Le-| 1860 . 0008. * 


banon that are high and lifted up,” these alone| This does not look much like the ruin of our 
temain, for on no other part of the mountain are|commerce. Nor indeed does the record of our ex- 
tedars to be found. The bark of the most ancient| ports generally lead to any such inference, for the 
has been cut away in places to afford room for| total exports from Philadelphia, for 1860, exceed- 
‘arving names of visitors, among which one regrets|ed in value those of any year since 1854, and were 


bo learn is that of Lamartine.—Late Paper. greatly above the totals of 1858 and 1859. 


A single room was assigned to her and the,the youth; many pertinent remarks were made) 


serving, he addressed this individual in nearly the) 


it not been for our political troubles they would 
have been much greater. 
sebenentiinrhiness 
Thought Imperishable. 

Under this head the New York Observer gives 
the following : 

An incident was some time since recorded, in 
connection with the loss at sea of the steamship 
{Central America, illustrating the imperishable na- 
ture of memory. With kindred facts it is sugges- 
\tive of thoughts that may well make us serious as 
we are measuring off, one after another, the periods 
that mark our lives, and folding up the volumes 
which are to be read again by each of us, the vo- 
lumes of our own history. One of the passengers 
on the ill-fated vessel, after it had gone to pieces, 
had for hours been floating alone upon a piece of 
the wreck, when he suddenly heard or thought he 
heard, his mother’s voice saying, “ Johnny, did you 
take your sister’s grapes?’ ‘the explanation was 
this : 

Some thirty years before, when he was a mere 
child, his sister was dying with consumption. A 
friend had sent her a present of choice grapes, 
which he found in a closet, and in his childish self- 
ishness secretly devoured, well knowing that he 
was committing an act, which, in al] its circum- 
stances, deserved to be called a crime. His mo- 
ther had spoken to him in the words mentioned 
above, but the circumstance had passed entirely 
from his recollection, and he stated that for twenty 
years he had not thought of it once. But when he 
was in the jaws of death, and conscience was lead- 
ing his mind back over the past, this sin of his child- 
hood came up so forcibly and so suddenly that he 
really supposed he heard the same voice accusing 
him of the unbrotherly act. 

A whole volume of facts might be recorded, to 

show that nothing really passes away from the 
mind when it has once made even a transient im- 
pression ; that thought itself is indestructible, and 
that what we seem to have forgotten has only been 
‘laid up in some of the secret recesses of the me- 
mory, to be reproduced, when the mind is in the 
iproper state, with all the distinctness of the ori- 
ginal impression. 
It is a well known fact, that persons who have been 
‘rescued from drowning, have had the most wonder- 
\ful activity and power given to their memories, just 
before they became insensible, so that in a moment 
of time their whole lives have been photographed, 
as it were, and held up before them. They have 
lived over years of time in a single moment. Every 
one can recall periods when a measure of the same 
activity has been given to memory, and when the 
leaves of the past have been unfolded with a ra- 
pidity scarcely before conceived of, and when re- 
velations have been made of what seemed buried 
in oblivion, so utterly had it passed away from the 
mind. Some simple association, a familiar voice, 
a strain of music, an incident recalled, or even a 
state of mind is sufficient to vivify the dead past. 

The extent to which the memory is capable of 
recalling the past, even when it seemed utterly for- 











seen by the subjoined figures, showing the exports| gotten, is illustrated by many a curious chapter of 
of cloverseed from Philadelphia, for the past four | facts. 


One of the most striking is that of the illi- 
terate servant girl, who, in the delirium of a fever, 
astonished all who were about her by repeating 
long passages from Greek and Latin authors, with 
which, it was well known, she had no ordinary ac- 
quaintance. The mystery was solved by learning 
that she had once been at service in the family of 
a learned clergyman, who was in the habit of read- 
ing aloud from his favourite authors, portions of 
which she had heard, but without any knowledge 
of the meaning of what she had heard. The mere 


Had |sound of the words had so impressed itself upon 
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her memory, that the delirium cf the fever, like 


The Cisterns of Venice.—The collection and 


the chemicals applied to the daguerreotype plate, preservation of water are becoming of national 
brought out the impression as distinct and clear as importance. The inhabitants of Venice, (120,000,) 


at first. 


had spoken the English language exclusively dur-| 
ing that tine, having almost, if not quite forgotten | 


and he could speak only in his mother tongue. | 
To these we add the following instances ; 
Dr. Rush mentions old Swedes, whom he attend- | 
ed at the Pennsylvania Hospital during their last | 


lected in 2077 cistervs, of which 177 are public, 
and 1900 belong to private houses. 
his native tongue, but in his old age the language |terns may serve as models, a detailed account, 
of his childhood returned to him in all its freshness, furnished to M. Grimaud by M. Salvadori, the 
engineer of the municipality of Venice, has been 
‘laid before the French Academy of Science, and is 


iplaced in the midst of a salt lake communicating 
I once visited an aged German, who had been with the sea, derive their supply of water from the 
in this country for more than balf a century, and | atmosphere. 


The greatest part of the rain is col- 


As these cis- 


printed in their Comptes Rendus. An excavation 
is made in the earth in the form of a reversed 


sickness, and who spoke Swedish whea dying, 'truncated pyramid to the depth of three metres, 
though, perhaps, they had not heard the language (nearly ten feet,) the earth being supported by 


for fifty or sixty years. 
son, in his last hours, passed from the sonorous| 
cadences of those Latin chants, in which his mighty | 
spirit had so much delighted, and was heard by) 
his attendants muttering a child’s hymn, which had | 
been sung to him by his mother when in his cradle. 

A still more striking phenomenon is given in 
Wasianski’s account of the death-bed of Kant. 
That profound philosopher, as we are told by the 
narrator, was afflicted most painfu!ly, as his last, 
hours approached, by the ringing in his ears of | 
melodies which, in his earliest youth, he had heard | 
in the streets of Konigsberg. ‘“ These,’’ Wasianski | 
went on to say, “ kept him awake to unseasonable | 
hours; and often when, after long watching, he} 
had fallen asleep, however deep his sleep might be, | 
it was suddenly broken by terrific dreams, which 
alarmed him beyond description.” 

On this subject generally, our contemporary re- 
marks : 

Such facts added to our own personal experience 
and consciousness, teach us that nothing is lost; 
that the whole past is engraven on our hearts, as 
on ap imperishable tablet. With the mind be- 
clouded as it is in this world, we may be able only 
dimly to descry the great events, but if not in this 
world, then in another the mist will be scattered, 
and we shall be able to read our lives over again, 
just as they have been spent. 

There is but one method by which the painful 
memories of the past may be removed. ‘The heart 
that is washed in the atoning blood of Christ, has 
in his grace an autidote both to sin and sorrow. 


So it was that Dr. Jobn-| walls of oak or other strong wood, on which is laid 


a thoroughly compact layer of clay, great care be- 
ing taken to exclude air. At the bottom is placed 
a circular stone, hollowed in the middle: on this 
is put a hollow cylinder (like an ordinary well) 
constructed of dried bricks, well adjusted ; those at 
the bottom being pierced with conical holes. The 


‘space round the cylinder is filled with well-washed 


sea-sand, At the four corners at the top are put 








For “ The Friend.” 
Letter of John Barclay. 

Sizth month, 1817. Whilst thinking of writ- 
ing to thee, a part of a beautiful meditation of the 
Psalmist, on the works and wonders of Proyi- 
dence, occurs tome. After dwelling much on the 
variety and immensity, the order, the harmony, the 
excellent provision aud appointment of all things, 
both in heaven and upon the earth, the poor ser- 
vant cries out, as if unequal to the task—“@ 
Lord! how manifold are all thy works! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all; the earth ¢s fud/ of thy 
riches.” I remember it is somewhere said, “A}} 
thy works shall praise thee, and thy saints shall 
bless thee ;’’ and whilst we thus see that the hea- 
vens declare his glory, and the firmament his 
handywork—whilst we see that all his works 
praise him, are we not convinced that his saints 
should likewise bless him? Are we not abun- 
dantly persuaded, that man also,—whom we now 
see the only flaw, the only speck in this vast pro- 
duction, perverted in himself, and perverting the 
rest of the creation,—was originally made pure 
and perfect in his kind, and did then glorify his 
Maker. Ob! how fully do I believe, how clearly 


four stone boxes, with stove lids pierced with holes.|do I see, that it is only as we poor creatures come 


These boxes rest upon the sand. The rain from 


\the roofs of the houses falls into these boxes, and, 


after filtering through the sand, enters the hollow 
cylinder, and then becomes a limpid water, pure to 
the Jast drop. 


Selected. 
THE LAMP AT SEA. 


The night was made for cooling shade, 
For silence and for sleep; 

And when I was a child, | laid 

My hands upon my breast and prayed, 
And sank to slumbers deep. 

Child-like as then, I lie to-night, 

And watch my lonely cabin light. 


Each movement of the swaying lamp 
Shows how the vessel reels ; 

And o’er her deck the billows tramp, 

And all her timbers strain and cramp, 
With every shock she feels: 

Tt starts and shudders while it burns, 

And in its hingéd socket turns. 


Now swinging slow, and slanting low, 
It almost level lies, 
And yet I know, while to and fro 





‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin.” His love sanctifies sorrow, and makes it, and 
the memory of it a real blessing. The one who 
has made the Saviour his trust, and who is seek- 
ing to live as he lived, has nothing to fear in the 
utmost activity of memory. But he who has all 
the guilt of his sins resting upon his own soul, has 
reason to tremble. In some dark lane of life, in 
some hour of gloom, or in the last dread conflict, 
his sins may meet him again, and overwhelm him 
with the recollection. Or, if he escape in life, me- 
mory, which has recorded all, will be faithful to 
her trust, and woe be to the soul that has to answer 
for itself in another world. 

To this we may add the following propositions : 

From the retributive and punitive, as well as the 
eternal quality of memory, we may infer: 

Ist. The immortality of the soul. 

2d. The judicial power of God, hating sin, and 
punishing it by an eternal retribution. 


will have nothing but an eternal remorse. 


———_+oe—__—__ 


his disciples. 


descent of the Holy Spirit—Madam Guyon. 


I watch the seeming pendule go, 
With restless fall and rise, 

The steady shaft is still upright, 

Poising its little globe of light. 


O, hand of God! O, lamp of peace! 
O, promise of my soul! 
Though weak and tossed, and ill at ease, 
Amid the roar of smiting seas— 
The ship's convulsive roll— 
I own, with love and tender awe, 
Yon perfect type of faith and law! 


A heavenly trust my spirit calms! 
My soul is filled with light! 
The ocean sings His solemn psalms; 
The wild winds chant; I cross my palms; 
Happy as if to-night, 
Under the cottage roof again, 
I heard the soothing summer rain. 
Longfellow. 





Scotch Sheep in New Jersey.—Several Scotch 
3d. The wretchedness of that hereafter which| mountain sheep have recently been introduced into 


Morris county, N. J., on the farm of S. F’. Headley 


very best aud highest flavoured mutton. 


‘Lheir wool is described as being of a better qua- 
Our Lord imposed no rigorous ceremonies on |lity than any other long-woolled breed—long, wavy 

He taught them to enter into the|and soft, with no harsh or wiry feeling like most 
closet ; to retire within the heart; to speak but|of the mountain breeds—peculiarly adapted to 
few words; to open their hearts, to receive the} worsted stuffs, and the carcass is said to give the 









































to be renewed in the spirit of our minds, and to 
experience the putting on of the new man, which, 
after the image of Him that made us, is created in 
righteousness and true holiness; that we can rightly 
worship, acceptably praise, and truly give glory to 
so infinitely righteous and holy a Being. Thus 
alone are we brought inexpressibly to feel the beau- 
ty of those seriptural or other writings, which dwell 
on the works of the creation; thus also are the 
faculties of our mind opened, enlarged, and quick- 
ened to perceive and to adore the great First Cause 
of all. What a blessed experience, when every 
thing within us and without us, the stars above us, 
the dust under our feet, seem all to join with us, 
and to show forth that Power which has made 
them, and which supports and sustains this system, 
this machinery of the universe. Surely the revolu- 
tions and vicissitudes to which the spiritual as well 
as the natural kingdom seems subject, the turnings 
and overturnings, the storms and the calms, the 
darkness and the brightness, the dreary and the 
cheering prospects, the drooping and the delightful 
seasons, are equally in the hollow of His hand, 
who is said to be “all in all.” He saith to the 
raging winds, “ peace, be still,’”’ and to the foaming 
billow, “thus far shalt thou come, but no further.” 
What, then, should be the invariable language of 
our hearts,—what should be the clothing of our 
spirits day and night, in all extremities, and under 
all the cireumstanees to which we are eonstantly 
liable, but “ the will of the Lord be @one.’’ Oh! 
that we might be privileged to continue from day 
to day and all day long, in such a prostrated, 
humbled, reverential frame of spirit, as would in- 
dubitably evince our belief in the presence, pro- 
tection, providence and power of Him whom we 
profess to serve. 





New Plastic Material —A new plastic material, 
resembling wood in its finished state, has been in- 
vented. It may readily be moulded by pressure 
into any form, admits of euttimg or earving to any 
extent required, may with faeility be glass-papered, 
and will receive the highest degree ef polish. The 
material is in great part eomposed of fibrous pulp 
of as long a description as possible—to which it 
owes its strength—which is worked together with 
resinous and gelatmous gums, acted upon chemi- 
cally, and as nearly to imitate the nature of wood 
as possible. It is stated to be unlike papier mache 
or carton pierre, and in many respects superior. 
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Catching a Shark. 





line strains and creaks, but holds on; a dozen 
Has my reader ever been present at the capture| eager hands are pulling in, and at last the unwill- 





ofa shark? If he has crossed the line, or even if|!9g victim is at the surface just beneath the bows, 


he knows what it is to spend a week or two in 
“the calm latitudes,” the debateable border-sea, 
between the ordinary breezes and the trades, he is 
no stranger to the assiduous attentions of this lank 
and lithe tenant of the tropical seas. Jack fami- 
jiarly calls him by the title of “ Sea-lawyer,” for 
reasons which are by no means complimentary to 
the learned profession; and views him with that 
admixture of hate and fear, with which unsopbis- 
ticated landsmen are apt to regard his terrestrial 
representatives. To bait a line, and catch a mack- 
erel or the bonito, is always a welcome occupation 
to the sailor; but to no amusement does Jack bend 
himself with such a hearty alacrity as to take the 
“shark.” When, on approaching the northern 
tropic, 
“ Down drops the breeze, the sails drop down,” 


tis not “ sad as sad can be ;” for all is hilarity and 
alertness. Away goes one to the harness-cask, for 
a junk of salt pork, another is on his knees hefore 
the cabin-locker, rummaging out an enormous hook, 
which tradition confidently reports is deposited 
there; a third is unreeving the studding-sail hal- 
yards to serve as a line, for so tough a customer 
needs stout gear; a fourth is standing on the 
taffrail, keeping an eye on the monster, that now 
drops off, and now comes gliding up, a light-green 
mass, through the blue water, till his whiteness 
nearly touches the surface, and telling the villain, | 
all the while, with uncouth maledictions, that his 
time is coming. The mate is on the jib-boom, 
wielding the graius, whose trident-prongs he has 
been for the last half-hour sharpening with a file, 
ready to take by force, any one of the hated race 
who may be too suspicious for the bait astern. 
And now the skipper himself comes up, for even 
dignity itself cannot resist the temptation, and with 
his own brawny hands puts on the enticing pork, 
and lowers away. 

‘Tis twirling and eddying in the wash of the 
ship’s counter; the crew are divided in their alle- 
giance—half cluster at the quarter to watch the 
captain’s success, half at the cat-heads, to see the 
mate’s harpooning. There scuttle up the two little 
pilot-fishes, in their banded livery of blue and 
brown, from their station, one on each side of the} 
shark’s nose; they hurry to the bait, sniff at it, 
nibble at it, and then back in all haste to their 
huge patron, giving his grimness due information 
of the treat that awaits him. See how eagerly he 
receives it! with a lateral wave of his powerful 
tail he shoots ahead, and is in an instant at the 
pork. “ Look out there! stand by to take a turn 
of the line round a belaying pin, for he’s going to 
bite, and he’ll give us a sharp tug!” Every pair 
of eyes is wide open, and every mouth, too; for 
the monster turns on his side, and prepares to take 
a the delicate morsel. But, no; he smells the 
rusty iron perhaps, or perhaps he sees the line; at 
any rate he contents himself with a sniff, and drops 
astern; coming forward again, however, the next 
minute to sniff and sniff again. “Tis perilous; yet 
'tis tempting. 

A shout forward! The mate has struck one! 
And away rush the after band to see the sport ; 
the skipper himself hauls in the line, and joins the 
Shouting throng. Yes; the grains have been well 
thrown, and are fast in the fleshy part of the back. 
What a monster! full fifteen feet long, if he’s an 
inch! and how he plunges and dives, and rolls 
round and round, enraged at the pain and restraint, 
till you can’t discern his body for the sheet of 



















deck. Stand clear! 


but plunging with tremendous force. 


Now, one of the smarter hands has jumped into 


the forechains with a rope made into a noose. 


Many efforts he makes to get this over the tail, 


without success; at length it is slipped over, in an 
instant hauled taut, and the prey secure. 


“ Reeve the line through a block, and take 


run with it!” Up comes the vast length, tail fore- 


most, out of the sea; for a moment the ungainly 
beast hangs, twining and bending his body, and 


gnashing those horrid fangs, till half a dozen boat- 


hooks guide the mass to its death-bed on the broad 
If that mouth get hold of 
your leg, it will cut through it, sinew, muscle, 
and bone; the stoutest man on board would be 
swept down if he came within the reach of that 
violent tail. What reverberating blows it inflicts 
on the smooth planks ! 

One cannot Jook at that face without an invo- 
luntary shudder. The long, flat head, and the 
mouth so greatly overhung by the snout, impart a 
most repulsive expression to the countenance; and 
then the teeth, those terrible serried fangs, as keen 
as lancets, and yet cut into fine notches like saws, 
lying row behind row, row behind row, six rows 
deep! See how the front rows start up in erect 
stifiness, as the creature eyes you! You shrink 
back from the terrific implement, no longer won- 
dering that the stoutest limb of man should be 
severed in 2 moment by such chirurgery. But the 
eyes! those horrid eyes! it is the eyes that make 
the shark’s countenance what it is—the very em- 
bodiment of Satanic malignity. Half-concealed 
beneath the bony brow, the little green eye gleams 
with so peculiar an expression of hatred, such a 
concentration of fiendish malice—of quict, calm, 
settled villany, that no other countenance that I 
have ever seen at all resembles. Though I have 
seen many a shark, I could never look at that eye 
without feeling my flesh creep, as it were, on my 
bones.— Gosse's Itomance of Natural History. 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams, 

“Eighth mo, 21st.—The time has felt long to 
me since your departure: but we try to put up 
with some privations if it add to health, and tends 
to renovate the languid frame and give a little 
spur to the spiritual energies, helping to point them 
the right way. 

“T went to Gwynedd on Fifth-day, and lodged 
at our kind friends 's, a good place to be 
at when not very strong, every waut is anticipated. 
I was at their little meeting, seven men and nine 
women,—truly thought I, ‘ The ways of Zion mourn 
because so few come to the solemn assemblies : no 
better at Plymouth, on inquiry found much the 
same number. Various causes contribute to this 
degeneracy and lukewarm state of things which 
certainly will, sooner or later, be the burden of 
every one who knows better, and who is professing 
better, and yet suffers things to hinder their jour- 
neying forward in the way they ought to; who let 
their lamps go out for waut of trimming; though 
line upon line and precept upon precept has been 
administered ; yet no advance. 

‘We are all pretty well, which is a favour truly, 
and much to be valued, affording time ‘to inspect 
our affairs.’ ‘The flesh is weak, though the spirit 
i3 willing.’ 

“ The situation of our Society in general and in 
the particular, hangs as a heavy load on me all 





White foam in which it is enwrapped! ‘The stout|the time. I cannot see much to rejoice at. Ob, 








we are a backslidden people! so few of us live up 


to the truth, as professed by us. 

“Twas not at al] comforted in reading that long 
account of London Yearly Meeting. It showed a 
stretching out their arms far and wide, and encour- 
aging one another with prospects to preach the 
Gospel abroad; I felt afraid it would induce a 
going without being sent, which, we know, cannot 
profit the people. ..... How are our true tra- 
vellers there in the city? Are they able to keep 
up? Iwould like to mingle a little with congenial 
minds there ; but, were I there, expect I should 
feel so weak and poor, could not take one step out 
to see a friend... ... I have hope in the Lord’s 
mercy, or I should utterly fail.” 

‘ Tenth mo. 16th.—No way yet opens for those 
coloured folks to remove from us. I am induced 
to believe there is an Overruling hand in it, to pre- 
vent their falling into a worse condition. I desire 
to bear my burden. They are the workmanship 
of the same good Hand with ourselves, but always 
situated in a far more unfavourable condition.” 

“Eleventh mo. 5th.—The contents of thy com- 
munication affected me. ‘True it is, we all seem 
to wear out more ways than one, and faith and 
patience closely proved ; yet, I believe a way will 
still open for us; but it may be more simple than 
the way we have been walking in, but none the 
less comfortable. 

“TI have just remembered, ‘Jonah was angry 
because the gourd withered away,’ which had 
covered him from the sun. So, if that goes from 
us, which has been given, and for which we might 
almost say we had not laboured, if the dispensation 
is borne with patience, and with a resigned mind, 
the little that may be left, may be so blessed, that 
there will be plenty and to spare. It is the bless- 
ing that makes truly rich, both in temporals and 





spirituals.” 

© 13th. was at our meeting yesterday, 
he had a testimony to bear to the necessity of daily 
striving to be found in our places in the Truth: 
not to think that as we had supported a pretty good 
hame amongst men, and been made something of 
in Society, might rest easy; this kind of living he 
compared to the ‘ manna’ which was gathered yes- 
terday, &e....... Seemed much exercised for 
us and for himself. He expressed further, that he 
hoped there would be some in our little meeting, 
that would be helpers, and he suitably encouraged 
such; described the reasonings and the difficulties 
such would have to contend with.” 








The African Slave Trade. 

A writer, who is apparently fully conversant with 
the subject, is describing the secret history of the 
slave trade, in the New York Post. An organized 
company, having a capital of $1,000,000, exists in 
Havana, whose sole business it is to import negroes 
into the island of Cuba. This company, by means 
of an agent, buys its vessels in New York, where 
captains for them are also obtained. By a judi- 
cious use of money they are easily cleared at the 
custom-house, the agent and captain having pre- 
viously sworn to ownership, in order to obtain a 
register, and the vessel, with a slave outfit, starts 
direct for Africa. In this way, seventy vessels are 
said to have sailed from the port of New York, 
after cargoes of slaves, since Ist of January last. 
But latterly, owing to a pressure of public opinion, 
the United States officers have been rather more 
rigid in their scrutiny of suspected vessels, and, 
consequently, the manner of procedure has been 
changed. ‘The vessel now takes a legal cargo for 


Havana, whence she is easily cleared for Africa 


by soothing the “itching palms” of the Spanish 
officials. 


This escape from unpleasant scrutiny is 


facilitated by a recent decision of Attorney-Gene- 
ral Black, declaring that the clearance of any 
Awerican vessel from the custom-house, is prima 
faucte evidence of the legality of the voyage, and, 
consequently, the consul need take no further steps 
than the ordinary one of exacting an oath from 
the captain that he is bound on a legal voyage, 
and with a cargo in accordance with his clearance. 
The outfit and mode of manning a slaver is thus 
deseribed :— 

“Tn the first place, she takes in a new cargo, 
which consists of articles used in the purchase of 
the slaves and their subsistence on the homeward 
trip, viz: barrels of bread, tierces of rice, punch- 
eons of rum, beans, jerked beef, tobacco, vinegar, 
powder, &c., together with lumber for the slave 
decks. (Specie is seldom sent out.) Next the 
crew is shipped, consisting usually of men of every 
nation. These men agree to go the voyage upon 
terms that are well understood—so much advance 
(say $50,) and one and a half dollars per man for 
every negro landed in Cuba. 

“Tn addition to the captain, mate and second 
mate, there comes on board a sallow-faced, gloomy 
Spaniard, who is generally Don Jose, or Don 
Somebody else, whose frequent voyages to ‘the 
Coast’ are written in every line of his face. He 
is the ‘sobre cargo,’ the great factotum and trans- 
actor of all the business of the ship, and in case 
of need—as when boarded by an American man- 
of-war—he hoists the Spanish flag, and is the 
Spanish captain. 

‘* After this important character comes another 
man, called the ‘contra maestro,’ or boatswain. 
He is the ‘ nigger driver,’ the brute who manages 
and beats into submission the human cargo on the 
homeward trip; none but a Spaniard could look 
or be so cruel as he is.” 

The outward voyage occupies about forty-five 
days. Arriving on the coast, the slaver proceeds 
thirty miles up the Congo river, to the “ factory” 
of the HavanaCompany. If a war-steamer makes 
her appearance in the river, the captain cheerfully 
shows his regular manifest and clearance, certified 
by the American Consul at Havana, and hoists his 
American flag, and sends back to the steamer a 
box of very good Havana cigars and a case of good 
brandy. Then the steamer sails away—perhaps 
to watch him at sea—for there is no prize money 
of any account in a vessel, unless the negroes are 
on board ! 

Having completed his arrangements with the 
resident agent, the captain speedily discharges his 
cargo into the warehouse, takes on board a lot of 
water-casks, which are filled from the river, and 
beside them in the hold, he stows his barrels of 
provisions, and over all he lays his “slave deck.” 

Spies are sent to the mouth of the river, and 
when they report the coast clear from cruisers, 
seven or eight hundred slaves, costing fifty dollars 
apiece in bad rum, are driven on board pell mell, 
naked as the day they were born, the lines are 
cast off, and away the vessel speeds under the 
American flag. One-third of her living freight 
will die on the passage, while a life-long bondage 
awaits the remainder. Of the treatment of the 
negroes on the passage, the writer says :— 

“ Our ship is one hundred feet long and thirty 
wide, and on her deck and under her deck, and on 
her cabin and in her cabin are stowed seven hun- 
dred and fifty human beings, so cramped and 
crowded that they can scarcely sit down when 
standing or stand up when sitting. 

“Early in the morning the crew lead a hose 
from the pump, and without regard to sex or con- 
dition, give each one a thorough bath, and then 


filth and excrement of the previous day and night.| Ah! how precious, at such seasons as these, is the 


Each negro then is compelled to wash out his 
mouth with vinegar—this is done to prevent scur- 
vy. Now comes the morning meal, which consists 
of a pint of water and a quantity of boiled rice 
and beans. After breakfast, the doctor makes his 


privilege of perusing the experience of those who 
have trodden the path before us. 

A periodical like “ The Friend,” where religious 
counsel and instruction are mingled with other in- 
teresting matter, is more likely to be read by the. 


rounds, pitches overboard the dead and the dying, | young, than an exclusively religious work, and by 


and administers medicine to such as are not beyond 
the hope of recovery. The principal diseases with 
which they have to contend, are dysentery and 
opthalmia, both of which are generally fatal, and 
both owing to confined space and foul atmosphere. 

“During the day the ‘contra maestro’ goes 
about among them with his whip; cows down the 
boldest, and silences the noisest with his merciless 
lash, and sometimes selects the weakest, takes 
them to the least crowded space, and makes them 
dance to the tune of his cowhide—to restore cir- 
culation. 

“ Dinner consists of the same, with occasional 
addition of scraps of jerked beef. ‘There is no 
change from this food during the voyage; at 
times, when the negroes appear despondent or 
weak, they are given a little rum. At night they 
are compelled to lie down, ‘spoon fashion,’ (as a 
housekeeper places her spoons in a basket ;) a can- 
vas covering is hauled over them, and it is impos- 
sible for them to change their position until the 
following morning. 

“The passage to Cuba is generally performed 
in thirty-five days. Running into one of the many 
secluded rendezvous on the coast, the anchor is 
dropped, a private signal is raised, the launches, 
which have been awaiting the vessel’s arrival, put 
off, and the negroes are quickly transferred to the 
shore, whence they are sent off to some place where 
they are exercised, washed, and fattened for the 
market. ‘lhe ship's anchor is then raised, sail is 
made, holes are bored in the bottom, and she is 
started forth upon the sea to sink. The captain 

oes to Havana with one-half of his ship’s register 
and a false bill of sale, which he forwards to the 
New York Custom-House, according to law, and 
in the meanwhile presents himself to his principal 
with the following balance sheet :— 
DR. 





To first cost of ship, $7,000 
Advance wages, . ; ‘ 1,000 
Captain’s wages and venture, 10,000 
Supercargo and boatswain, 5,000 
Cost of negroes at $50, (750,) 37,500 
Crew, $750 per man, 7,500 
Bribes, Xec., 100,000 

———— $168,500 

CR. oo 

500 negroes at $800 a head, $400,000 

Net profit, $231,500 


For “The Friend.” 

My mind has been afresh impressed, with the 
value of a periodical like ‘The Friend,” and I 
have felt a desire to encourage all young Friends 
who are growing up to manhood and womanhood, 
to be diligent in the perusal of its columns, and 
especially those pages, which are devoted to the 
account of the lives of faithful men and women, 
who have gone before us, and who have fought 
the good figbt and finished their course, and are 
now receiving the recompense of reward, through 
the unmerited mercy and goodness, of Christ our 
Saviour, who is the adorable Head of the church 
militant on earth, as well as of the church trium- 
phant in heaven. If we are really concerned to 
be working out our souls’ salvation, doubtless we 


shall meet with many discouragements, and our 


proceed to wash from the decks the accumulated | faith will often be tried, and our allegiance proved. 


























it we are also informed of what is going on in other 
parts of our beloved Society. From a child, I 
have been a regular reader of “The Friend,” and 
I have esteemed it one of my privileges. Many of 
the precious truths, inculeated in its pages, have 
been sealed on my heart, and I doubt not on the 
hearts of many others. 

“The fathers where are they, and the prophets, 
do they live forever?” The fathers and mothers 
in our Israel are fast passing away, and on the 
young and rising generation will soon fall the duty 
of supporting the ark of our testimonies. Qh! 
that “the Lord of the harvest may send forth 
more labourers into his harvest,” and that “ judges 
may be raised up as at the first, and counsellors as 
in the beginning.” 

My wind was led into these reflections, by the 
perusal of William Forster’s communication, in the 
Yearly Meeting of Women Friends in 1825, con- 
tained in “ The Friend,” page 238, and I much 
desire that some of us may seriously ponder the 
latter part of it; believing it is as applicable at 
this day of trial, as it was then. 

Also, the article on the same page, from the 
British Friend, entitled “Christ’s Presence, the Au- 
thority of the Church.” 

The concluding paragraph was especially plea- 
sant to my feelings. How often have I earnestly 
desired, that when we are assembled to transact 
the weighty affairs of the church, whether in our 
smaller meetings, where there are but few, or in 
our larger assemblies, where many fathers are met 
to deliberate, that we might be able to centre down 
to the root of life, and experience our own wills to 
be brought into subjection, and that no desire 
should be felt, but that the Lord’s will might be 
done, and his blessed cause be exalted amongst 
men. In this humble waiting state, there could be 
no cunning contrivances, or display of human po- 
licy and wisdom. But “as an assembly maintains 
this exercise, waiting for the Master with the loins 
girded, solemnity and weight spread over it, the 
Lord comes to be known as a crown of glory, and 
a diadem of beauty: the spirit of judgment is 
granted, and strength to turn the battle against 
the assaults of Satan.” 

I believe if there was more of this silent wait- 
ing, this individual exercise and travail of soul, for 
the sone of the true light, our tribulated Society 
would yet shake itself from the dust, and “ arise 
and shine.” 

Its priuciples and testimonies are as trae now, 
and as inconceivably precious to the wrestling seed, 
as ever they were. 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 4th, 1861. 


The Sassa-Wood Ordeal.—The subjoined ex- 
tract from a letter written by Jacob Rambo, Cape 
Palmas, Tenth mo. 15th, 1860, relates an interest- 
ing incident, and illustrates the beneficial influence 
of the Liberiaus over the surrounding native tribes. 
“ About three weeks ago, I, with our native chris- 
tians, rescued a native from the hands of his ene- 
mies, and saved his life. He was taken outside 
the large town a mile from here, and was forced to 
drink two quarts of sassa-wood. I went just then 
and demanded the victim. All his enemies op- 
posed us. For nearly an hour there seemed some 
danger that the man would be trodden to death by 
the mob. At last we succeeded in getting the man 
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away to the mission station. After taking promptly 
an emetic, he ejected all the poison, and in a few 
hours the effect passed off. No death has occur- 
red by sassa-wood among these Cape people for 
years. Since the above incident took place, a 
treaty has been ratified (before made) between Li- 
berians and natives. ‘The latter agree that no 
sassa-wood shall be administered, and that criminals 
among them shall hereafter be tried by a Liberian 
court, and the guilty be punished according to 
civilized laws.” 




















































scettneetiidiieietinssa 
1708. Forasmuch as some persons, who, by their 
ill conduct, have justly deserved and come under 
the censure of the meetings to which they belong, 
have thought to get from under the weight of that 
judgment, by signing a paper of condemnation, 
and thereby suppose themselves discharged ; it is, 
therefore, recommended to Friends’ consideration, 
that they be careful not to admit such persons too 
early into fellowship, or give them cause to think 
they are accepted, before the meeting or meetings 
are satisfied of their repentance and amendment, 
notwithstanding such paper be given. 










































































The First Observatory erected in America, was 
in Philadelphia, in Eleventh month, 1763, by a 
carpenter, who was employed by Mason and Dixon, 
when these mathematicians were employed to de- 
fine the line which still bears their name. This 
observatory was erected for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the southernmost point of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. 
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No conflict is so great or severe, as his who la- 
bours to subdue himself; but in this we must be 
constantly engaged, if we would be strengthened 
in the inner man, and make real progress towards 
perfection. 
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It may sometimes be a matter of doubt how far 
the individual citizens are accountable for the acts 
of the government under which they live. Where 
the power is arbitrarily exercised by one man, or 
where all political matters are in the hands of an 
oligarchy, or an aristocratic class, the common 
people, having no voice in the councils of the na- 
tion, can hardly be held responsible for the mea- 
sures it may adopt, or the course it may pursue. 
But in representative governments, where the real 
or supposed will of the people is made known 
through a legislature clected by a popular vote, 
and carried into effect by means of an executive or- 
ganization, all classes represented are to be supposed 
cognizant of the policy to be pursued, and to be 
more or less chargeable with the acts of these whom 
they have installed in official stations. This is 
consonant with the maxim that the principal is 
answerable for the conduct of his agents in the 
affairs for which he employs them. In a republic 
like ours, then, it is apparent that all those who 
take any part in influencing or controlling the gov- 
ernment, are more or less responsible for its follies 
and its crimes, unless they maintain a consistent 
testimony against them; and that the culpability, 
therefore, must, in great measure, rest with the 
source from whence the power of the government 
emanates,—that is, the people. This consideration 
ought to bring home to each one of us a proper 
sense of our accountability, and the need we have 
to be upon our guard, lest at any time we give our 
Sanction, directly or indirectly, to injustice or 
cruelty practised by the nation; and vainly hope 
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Santa Fe, N. M., March, 1861. 
The campaign against the Navajos, ordered last fall | 
by Colonel Fauntleroy, commanding the department of 
New Mexico, and commanded in the field, and just closed 





by them, because they have been done by the peo- sand miles. In the intervals between these movements, 
ple in a collective capacity. single companies have made scouts of less duration. In 
. ere nearly all of these movements, the Indians were met, or 
The popular mind in the free States appears to 
from Abiquiu, a party of sixty was broken up, ten were 
it is encouraging to believe that a more correct | killed, and all their property taken. On the thirty days’ 
judgment of its evils and its sinfulness, is obtaining | SCout to Puerta Simitar, a small party was destroyed at 
in dilennt ol . aoe ohaial the head of the Canon de Chelle. It was here the la- 
among @ dilterent Classes. Ub WAC We | mented Capt. M‘Lane was killed. Soon after another 
individually do our part towards enlightening the | party was attacked, some killed, and large flocks taken. 
eyes of those, who, through the force of education, | On this march both sides of the renowned Chelle canon 
the impress of domestic and social habits, and the po ee — were followed a a 
: ‘ * . * . an ty miles, until the Indians were scattered, an 
lust of power and _ cling to this debasing - forced with their fumilies and flocks upon the arid desert 
stitution, and seek to perpetuate its existence and bordering the Colorado. 
rivet still more firmly the chains of the poor bonds-| Affairs of the pickets were of nightly occurrence, 
man ; let us not look with indifference upon the | sometimes a dropping fire keeping up all night. The 
cruelty and oppression practised by our govern- men becoming at last so cool that they would let an In- 
ment. upon the remaine of that cace powerfal peo- dian creep up, holding their fire until they were sure of 
» Up P Peo | him. A number were killed in this way. Some remark- 
ple, who, when our ancestors landed on the shores|abje shots were made with long range rifles. Single 
of this vast continent, were in the undisturbed | Indians being hit, to the terror of their companions, at 
occupancy of its broad domain, and extended to eight hundred yards. Two parties were attacked at dif- 
the intruders the rites of hospitality, and the| ‘erent times near the river Vuerco; they were broken 
z lh With what up, captives being taken, their provisions destroyed, and 
generous grant of a peacefu home. 1M WHat | the survivors left in mid-winter without food or cloth- 
feelings must every sensitive mind reflect upon the ing. A party was similarly routed in Chusca, north of 
query, where are the descendants of that remark- |fort Fauntleroy ; a camp was found, some were killed, 
able people pow? If we call to mind the course |294 @ number taken prisoners. Two parties were en- 
pursued by our government towards the tribes, aes a See aa eae 
that, one after another, have been exterminated a sith So diteeniiieniie: , Siiiee cneaeniemiee 
= ’ . . »| where in this war offered battle. They seem to have given 
or obliged to remove from their hunting grounds |up the struggle at the outset. They have fled from 
to make way for the white man, and the continued | whatever force attacked them, and if pressed have de- 
war carried on against those in the last fastnesses Série? not only es rae ve Yo See mes 
. . : ren, rather than fight in their defence. ne troops who 
to which they have been driven, to qncepe the un- entered the Navajo country with exaggerated ideas of 
sparing weapons of the civilized christian, can We \the daring of the foe they were to encounter, leave it 
individually feel that our red brethren have not | feeling for them, perhaps, too great a contempt. 
aught against us? From the shores of the Atlantic} Some time before the termination of the scouts, the 
to the western steeps of the Rocky Mountains, but | !mdians were coming in begging for peace, and runners 
a ° f the milli of Abo- had been sent by thew to call in the furthermost portions 
comparatively few vestiges of the millions - of tke tribe. They were ready for any terms. 
rigines that once pursued the chase over the inter- 
vening country are now to be found, and with the jit is said, all the prominent chiefs, thirty-two in number, 
same exterminating policy continuously pursued, jhave become parties, by which they not only bind them- 
those remains must ere long become extinct. Are | Selves and their followers to keep peace, but agree to 
perry — an oon them, and to join their warriors with the troops for the ex- 
considering their implication in the character of the | ermination of any portion of the tribe which does not submit. 
measures pursued—of the continued, relentless | It is probable that peace will be permanent. That the 
roam over the Pacific slope, and which, year by = border Mexicans will break it for plunder if they 
year, is decimating their number, and rendering) ‘These semi-barbarous half-breeds go, in the face of 
them more desperate and blvod-thirsty ? 
bands of robbers, killing and plundering. And when 
American, in order that our readers may have the Navajos chase them, as they always can, and carry 
: ° ithe war in their turn into their miserable settlements, 
some idea of the dreadful sufferings to which the | 
poor Indians are subjected :— claiming, as United States citizens, protection. 
It is hard for the Navajo mind to comprehend why the 
Mexican may plunder and kill him, but not he the Mexican, 
is a wise provision of the treaty, that the troops will 
protect the Navajos from Mexicans. It-is difficult to 
by Lieut. Col. E. R. S. Canby, tenth United States in-|realize how much the tribe has suffered this winter. 
prosecuted against that tribe. Opening in September |condition in which they came into the posts—eating the 
with troops hastily put in the field, and such supplies |filthiest garbage, even picking the grains of corn from 
as could be crowded out to them, it has been carried on |the ordure of animals for food. And by their sad story, 
Mountains, and through the snows of a region as cold|had hidden; they dared light no fires; there was much 
as New York. cold, much hunger.” This, with a temperature below 
From early in October, water froze every night in the |zero. Think of the women and children. 
vember. By the 26th of that month, ice was seven|a long campaign. They have seen their country en- 
inches thick on standing pools. Tradition bad held it|tered; their enemies unchecked for a day by the incle- 
impossible for active operations to be had in the Navajo | mencies of their winters, penetrating everywhere to their 
They have been better subdued by the hard determi-|have recognized at last the fact that no ruggedness of 
nation by which one column after another was moved | their country, or asperity of their climate, can stop their 
into the field this winter—the men carrying their blan-|white foes in movements once determined. They feel 
the deep snow, and sleeping at night without tents, |their cattle hunted, their planting grounds known, no 
while the thermometer fell ten and fifteen degrees below | food on hand, no crops to be made this year, they must 
zero, without water other than melted snow, suffering | perish as a people by starvation—they must have peace. 
trails relentlessly until there was no place in which a/jof the energy and discipline of the troops, who, serving 
Navajo could feel himself safe—than they could have|under great hardships, have not only everywhere done 
been by a sharp battle. In six months their country has |their duty, but have done it gladly. As we look to the 


to escape our share of the punishment called forth | making an aggregate of marching of about three thou- 
traces of their recent presence were found. In the march 

be easily excited upon the subject of slavery, and | 
On the 15th of February a treaty was made, to which, 
the people as fully aware as they ought to Slee limit themselves to such part of the country as is assigned 
war, carried on against the remaining tribes which | !ndians desire it is certain. It is equally certain that 
law and treaty, into the Navajo country as organized 

We take the following extract from the North | 
they come howling to the troops about depredations, and 
without the anger of the Great Father at Washingten. It 
fantry, has been one of the most successful and severe} We can form some idea from the wretched, starving 
all winter among the crags and canons of the Rocky |that “it has been very cold among the rocks where they 
mountains. The first snow fell about the middle of No-| It is the first time this nation has felt the pressure of 
country in mid-winter. The Indians have believed it. |fastnesses ; they have bad no rest for months, and they 
kets and part of the rations, marching day after day in|that if this war is to be continued, themselves chased, 
often, snow-blinded and frost-bitten, but following the| The campaign has given throughout a splendid proof 
been traversed by eighteen different columns and scouts, | results, we cannot but feel it a cause for congratulation, 
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not only te those who commanded the campaign, but to 
the department, that operations which it was thought, 
must extend themselves to a war of years’ duration, have 
been so conducted that they have terminated in six 
months, and with a peace that will be lasting.—St. Louis 
Republican. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrope.—News from England to Third mo. 29th. 

Parliament had adjourned over to the 8th inst. The 
London Building Association strike threatened to as- 
sume most formidable dimension. All the great con- 
tractors had determined to close their yards if the men 
continued to refuse their offers, thus throwing some 
forty-five thousand men out of employment. Prepara- 
tions were making to import labourers from Belgium, 
where wages were lower than in England. 

Many of the Lancashire weavers had turned out for 
higher wages, and some disturbances were anticipated. 

The ship Middlesex, from Liverpool, for New York, 
sprung a leak when three weeks out. After three days’ 
unavailing efforts, she was abandoned with water up to 
the main deck. All of the six boats were lost in launcl:- 
ing except one, which contained the captain, first, se- 
cond and third mates, boatswain, carpenter, five men 
and four passengers. This boat, after five days’ ex- 
posure, reached the coast of Kerry. Two of the passen- 

-gers died on landing, and the survivors were completely 
exhausted. 

Negotiations were on foot for the steamship Great 
Eastern to convey to New York 1200 Mormon emigrants 
from Germany, bound to the Salt Lake settlement. 

The exports from Great Britain last year reached 
about $675,000,000. Of this amount $260,000,000 was 
in cotton goods and cotton yarns ; $80,000,000 in wool- 
ens ; $60,790,000 in iron and steel; and $33,000,000 in 
linen goods and yarns. 

The Liverpool markets for cotton and breadstuffs 
fluctuated slightly, without material change. 

The London money market was active, and the appli- 
cations at the bank were numerous, and for large sums. 
Consols, 91§ a 91}. 

The Bank of France has reduced its rate of discount 
from six to five per cent. 

The debate in the Corps Legislatiff clearly showed 
that there was no intention on the part of France to 
withdraw the French troops from Rome. It was de- 
clared that the French government would neither sacri- 
fice the Pope to the unity of Italy, nor the unity of Italy 
to the Pope. 

The Paris journals had received permission to publish 
the Pope’s allocution. 

The statement that Austria intends aggressions upon 
Italy is denied. An imperial Austrian decree grants to 
the congregation of Lombardo-Venetia the right of elect- 
ing twenty delegates to the council of the empire. A 
liberal ticket had been elected in Vienna, and the Hun- 
garian diet was to meet for the first time in twelve years. 
The elections were going forward. The Emperor has 
declared that he will respect the rights of the Hungarian 
nation to the fullest extent, but will not tolerate any 
infringement of the rights of the crown. The corona- 
tion of the Emperor as King of Hungary was to take 
place in Bada. 

In Russia, the emancipation of the serfs is progress- 
ing, on the following basis, as announced in an imperial 
decree, dated the 3d ult. “The proprietors of landed 
property preserve the right attached to the same. The 
landed proprietors are, however, to cede to the peasants, 
for their permanent use, the dwellings with the ground, 
which will be allotted to them anew by law, in consid- 
eration of the payment of dues. During this stage of 
things, which will form a transitory period, the peasants 
are to be designated ‘tributary peasants.’ The peasants 
are permitted by law to purchase their dwellings, and, 
with the consent of the landlords, the land also. The 
peasants will then become free landed proprietors. This 
new order of things is to be carried out throughout the 
empire within two years, and until then the peasants 
remain in their former state of dependence upon the 
landlords.” 

Discontent and disturbances continued in Poland; 
the policy of the government appeared to be concilia- 
tory, and various concessions had been made in order 
to appease the prevalent ill feeling. 

The Turkish government was greatly embarrassed for 
want of funds. The Levant Herald publishes the scheme 
of a forced loan of twelve millions Turkish pounds, which 
was under the consideration of the Porte, and likely to 
be carried out. 

It was also reported that the conferences would 
shortly be resumed at Constantinople, at which a plan 


wili be submitted and supported by France, Russia and 


Turkey, for the creation of an independent State in Le- 
banon, governed by Abd-el Kader, under the protecto- 
rate of France. 

Unitep Srares.—The Political Troubles.—On the 8th 
inst., the State department at Washington replied to the 
communication of the Confederate State commissioners, 
declining to receive them in their official capacity, but 
expressing deference for them as individuals. The Se- 
cretary indicated a peaceful policy on the part of the 
government, declaring a purpose to defend only when 
assailed. Notwithstanding these pacific assurances, 
there is a strong feeling of apprehension in the South 
that the administration designs attempting coercion 
towards the seceding States. “Extensive naval and mi- 
litary preparations have been going forward of late, un- 
der the orders of the federal government. About 2600 
U. 8. troops and a number of war vessels had been col- 
lected at the port of New York. Some of the sbips had 
sailed, and others were preparing for sea, taking on 
board troops and military stores. Nothing is known of 
the object of this demonstration. One of the conjec- 
tures is, that fort Pickens is to be reinforced ; another, 
that the expedition is destined for Brazos Santiago, for 
the purpose of aiding Gen. Houston in suppressing In- 
dian outrages on the frontier, and checking the exten- 
sion of disaffection into New Mexico. Fort Sumpter has 
not been evacuated according to the general expectation, 
and the authorities at Charleston, S. C., having become 
impatient at the delay, have concluded to bring matters 
to a crisis, by cutting off the supply of provisions from 
the city. A despatch of the 8th says, that Gen. Beau- 
regard had ordered out 5000 troops, and that new bat- 
teries were being constructed. A large force was also 
being concentrated in the vicinity of fort Pickens, in- 
creasing the probability of a hostile collision in that 
quarter.—The Mobile Mercury urges the necessity for 
precipitate action on the part of the confederate autho- 
rities as the only means to check a reaction in favour of 
the Union. Alluding to the large forces concentrated 
at forts Sumpter and Pickens, apparently doing nothing 
but consuming the resources of the Confederacy, it 
says, “ The country is sinking into fatal apathy, and the 
spirit, and even the patriotism of the people, is oozing 
out under this do-nothing policy. If something is not 
done soon, decisive, either evacuation or expulsion, the 
whole country will become so disgusted with the sham 
of Southern independence that the first chance the people 
get ata popular election they will turn the whole move- 
ment topsy turvy.”—The warlike preparations at New 
York and various other points have acted unfavourably 
on the Virginia convention, strengthening the secession 
party in that body. On the 8th, the convention adopted 
resolutions appointing a committee of three delegates to 
wait on the President of the United States, with in- 
structions to ask him to communicate to the conven- 
tion the policy which the government intends to pursue 
in relation to the Confederate States. Some of the con- 
servative members declared that if the President’s re- 
sponse was unfavourable, they would then go for the 
secession of Virginia. The committee are W. B. Pres- 
ton, A. H. H. Stuart and G. W. Randolph. On the 
whole, the danger of civil war seems to be increasing. 

The Southern Confederacy.—Notwithstanding the re- 
ported willingness of various parties to invest largely 
in the fifteen million lean of the new government, the 
fact appears to be that very little of it has been actually 
taken. The banks of Savannah, Mobile and New Or- 
leans are appealed to for liberal subscriptions to the 
loan. The State convention of South Carolina has ra- 
tified the permanent Constitution of the Confederate 
States, by a vote of 146 to 16. In Texas, there was se- 
rious trouble with the frontier Indians, and hostilities 
were apprehended from the Mexicans on the line of the 
Rio Grande. 

Stray Money Letters.—During the year 1860, 9790 let- 
ters containing money, were received at the dead letter- 
office, Washington. The total amount was $52,154, 
being an average to each letter of $5.32. More than 
nine-tenths of the letters and money have been sent out 
and delivered to the parties writing or mailing them. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 434. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 302; of consump- 
tion, 37; scarlet fever, 22; small-pox, 29; adults, 124; 
children, 174. 

Capital Punishment in Massachusetts.—The Senate has 
passed the bill abolishing capital punishment, by a vote 
of 18 yeas to 16 nays. 

U. S. Supreme Court.—The decease of Judge M‘Lean, 
which occurred on the 4th inst., leaves the Supreme 
Bench of the United States, as follows: Chief Justice— 
Taney, of Maryland. Associates—Wayne, of Georgia ; 
Catron, of Tennessee; Campbell, of Alabama ; Clifford, 
of Maine; Nelson, of New York; Grier, of Pennsylvania. 
There are two vacancies, one in the fourth circuit which 


























includes Maryland, Delaware and Virginia ; and one in 
the seventh circuit, (Ohio, indiana, Iilinois and Michi- 
gan,) occasioned by the decease of Justice M‘Lean. 

The Eight Million Loan.—The advertisement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury drew a large number of bidg, 
The offers amounted in the aggregate to more than thirt 
millions of dollars, at all rates, from 85 to 100. All the 
bids at 94 and upwards were accepted, amounting in all 
to $3,099,000. The Secretary will receive offers for trea- 
sury notes, redeemable in two years, for the balance of 
the loan not taken. These, it is expected, will be taken 
at not less than par. 

The Late Census —The superintendent of the census 
has informed the marshals in seceded States, that they 
cannot receive their pay from the government in any 
way, except by their taking drafts on government money 
in the possession of the seceding States, though belong. 
ing to the federal government. 

Imports through the Gulf States.— Advices from the 
South state that all importations which pass New Or. 
leans for St. Louis and other Mississippi ports, are sub- 


ject to the supervision of the Confederate custom-house 


at New Orleans, formal bonds being required that the 
goods thus passed through will be landed at their desti- 
nation, and not within the boundaries of the Confede- 
rate States. 





FRIENDS’ HORSES. 


Friends coming to the city to attend Yearly Meeting, 
or at other times, on the service of Society, can have 
their horses taken care of at the stable of the Montgo- 
mery Hotel, N. E. corner of Sixth and Willow streets ; 
at the White Horse Hotel, Callowhill street, above Fifth; 
at Watson’s stable, Marshall street, below Brown; and 
at Robert Smith's stable, in Bristol, Bucks Co. 





Friends, who make their home within the limits of 
the Southern District, whilst in the city attending the 
Yearly Meeting, or at other times, in the service of the 
Society, can have their horses accommodated at Con- 
way’s stables, north side of Prune street, between Fifth 
and Sixth streets. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford; Elliston P. Morris, Germantown, and No. 
805 Market street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Richard Richard- 
son, No. 522 Arch street; Elihu Roberts, N. E. corner of 
Race and Jacoby streets ; and Wistar Morris, No. 209 8. 
Third street. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M.D. 





WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
situated on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central 
Railroad. The Sessions open on the lst Second-days 
in the Fifth and Eleventh months respectively. 

For information and circulars, apply to 

Tuomas Conarp, Principal, 
West-Grove P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


Fourth mo., 1861. 





BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 
Friends in America, will be held at the committee-room, 
Arch Street Mceting-house, on Seventh-day evening, the 
13th inst., at eight o’clock. Friends generally are in- 
vited to attend. 





FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shouid be qualified to teach ia 
the school. Apply to Epenezerk Worth, 

Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
JorL Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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